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ISRAELITISH POLITICS AS AFFECTED BY ASSYRIAN, BAB- 
YLONIAN AND EARLY AC&EMENIAN KINGS. 

By Professor D. G. Lyon, Ph. D., 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 



I. 

This paper does not claim to be an exhaustive discussion, but only an illus- 
tration of the subject. It is not occupied with the exegesis of individual passages, 
but is an attempt to comprehend and define the larger political relations. 

The period of time covered by the title is from the first appearance of Assyr- 
ian kings in Israelitish politics in the middle of the ninth century B. C, to the 
time of the rebuilding of the temple after the return from the Babylonian exile. 

I employ the term " Israelitish " not in distinction from Judean, but as in- 
cluding the latter during the whole period under review. 

It is impossible, in any study of the topic, to exclude reference to Egyptian 
politics, because of the important relations between Egypt, on the one hand, and 
Assyria and Babylon on the other, and because the treatment of Israel by the lat- 
ter countries was often influenced by Egyptian tactics. 

From the Old Testament itself comes most of our material, but it is to the 
contemporary cuneiform annals that we must frequently turn for the larger inter- 
pretation of the facts. The facts themselves are sufficiently familiar to the 
most casual reader of the Old Testament. In the second Book of Kings we have 
the record of invasions by the Assyrian kings Tiglath-pileser (xv. 29), Shalmaneser 
(xvn. 3), Sennacherib (xvin. 13), and by the Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar 
(xxiv. 1). We know that Tiglath-pileser carried many of the people of Gilead, 
Galilee and Naphtali captive to Assyria (2 Kgs. xv. 29), and received a large bribe 
or tribute from Ahaz of Judah (2 Kgs. xvi. 8-18). 

When Shalmaneser, who was besieging Samaria, died, Sargon, his successor, 
led the siege to a successful issue, carried the people away and settled them in 
other Assyrian provinces (2 Kgs. xvn. 6). He then brought other captives from 
Babylon and the neighboring cities and settled them in Samaria (2 Kgs. xvn. 24). 

Sennacherib received large tribute from Hezekiah (2 Kgs. xvni. 14), and 
according to his own version of the affair, cut off Judean cities and gave them as 
presents to certain of his Philistine vassals. He also records the transportation 
of over 200,000 Judeans into captivity. 1 

It is recorded of a king of Assyria, whose name is not given, that his officers 
captured Manasseh and carried him in fetters to Babylon (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). 
The Assyrian kings contemporary with Manasseh were Esarhaddon and Assur- 
banipal, both of whom include Manasseh's name in lists of tributary princes. 2 
The "great and noble Asnapper," who, according to Ezra (iv. 10), settled foreign- 
ers in Samaria, cannot, from the form of the name, well be any other than Assur- 
banipal. His father before him had done the same that Asnapper does (Ez. iv. 
2). Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, made successive invasions of Judah, car- 



i See the account transliterated in my Assyrian Manual, pp. 10-13. Schrader's Cuneiform In- 
scriptions and the Old Testament, vol. I., London, 1885, has both transliteration and translation, 
pp. 380-386. 

2 See the lists in Schrader's KeUinsehriften und das AUe Testament, ed. 3, Giessen, 1883, p. 355. 
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rying off numbers of its inhabitants (2 Kgs. xxiv.), and ultimately destroying 
Jerusalem (2 Kgs. xxv. 9-11). 

The Old Testament does not mention Nabonidus, the Babylonian king, whose 
reign filled most of the space between Nebuchadnezzar and the fall of Babylon ; 
nor does Nabonidus mention Palestine except incidentally, where he refers to the 
peoples subject to him as far as Gaza, on the borders of Egypt (Assyrian Manual, 
36, 3). This was at the beginning of his reign. During his wars with Cyrus, the 
inhabitants of Palestine, no doubt, fell away from him and became tributary to 
Egypt, or enjoyed a short period of independence. 

The captivity in Babylon came to a close in 538 B. C, when the Persian 
king, Cyrus, on taking the city, proclaimed general amnesty, and permitted all 
exiles, who so desired, to return to their native land (Ezra i. 1). Cyrus thus be- 
came the founder of the new Judean state. Under his successors the rebuilding 
of the temple, after many interruptions, was at last brought to a happy conclu- 
sion, by the favor of Darius (Ezra vi. 7). The new state continued to be a Per- 
sian province until it passed under the yoke of the Greeks. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian kings appear not only as reducing Israel and 
as carrying the people captive, but also as receiving tribute, and as deciding ques- 
tions relating to succession on the throne. Shalmaneser II. received tribute from 
Jehu in the ninth century B. C, a fact for which we are indebted to his own 
monuments. 1 Tiglath-pileser relates that he received large tribute from Israel, 
put Pekah to death and appointed Hosea to be king. 2 Nebuchadnezzar left Jehoi- 
akim as a vassal for three years on the throne of Judah (2 Kgs. xxiv. 1). After 
Jehoiakim's death and a brief rule of his son (2 Kgs. xxiv. 8), Nebuchadnezzar 
appointed a successor, Zedekiah (2 Kgs. xxiv. 17), and it was on the rebellion of the 
latter, that the Babylonians burnt the temple and completely destroyed Jerusalem 
(2 Kgs. xxv.). Between Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar, Judah seems to have 
been wise enough to bear quietly the yoke of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal. 
After the return from Babylon the Jews were quiet subjects of the Persian power. 

II. 

The meaning of these repeated invasions, captivities, deportations, from the 
standpoint of the contemporary prophets is perfectly clear. Israel has sinned 
against its God, has forsaken his worship for that of other gods, has become cruel, 
oppressive, proud, immoral. Yahweh, therefore, brings up the Assyrian or the 
Babylonian as his rod to chastise his rebellious people for their sins. The only 
salvation is the road of repentance and of trust in Yahweh. 

"We cannot go amiss in selecting illustrations of the prophetic utterances as to 
the cause of the calamity which befell Israel. The state is honey-combed with 
idolatry, and Yahweh is angry. This view of the prophets is maintained through 
all the troublous period of the invasions. 

Isaiah says: "They have rejected the teaching of Yahweh of hosts, and 
despised the word of the Holy One of Israel. Therefore is the anger of Yahweh 
kindled against his people, and he hath stretched forth his hand against them " 
(v. 24, 25). Yahweh shall hiss for the Egyptian fly and the Assyrian bee (vn. 
18) to come and settle in the desolate valley of Israel. " The people hath not 
turned to him that smote them, neither have they sought Yahweh of hosts. 
Therefore Yahweh hath cut off from Israel head and tail, palm-branch and rush 



i See Assyrian Manual, p. 8. 

a See Schrader's Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 1. 248. Cf. 2 Kgs. xt. 19-81. 
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in one day " (Isa. ix. 13, 14). " Ho, Assyrian, rod of mine anger, staff in whose 
hand is mine indignation. I will send him against a profane nation, and against 
the people of my wrath will I give him a charge, to take the spoil and to take 
the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets " (Isa. x. 5, 6). 

The position of Jeremiah is the same. The iniquity of the people is too great 
to be washed out (n. 22), there are as many gods in the land as there are cities 
(n. 28). The Babylonian invader comes at Yahweh's call (iv. 6), and the only 
hope is in repentance. " O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wickedness, that 
thou mayest be saved" (iv. 14). If ye do judgment, oppress not, shed not inno- 
cent blood, walk not after other gods, " then will I cause you to dwell in this 
place" (vii. 5-7). 

It was a hard office to which the patriotic prophet felt himself called. With 
other prophets against him (xiv. 13), and with a strong party favoring alliance 
with Egypt as an escape from Babylon, he continued to preach repentance until 
he saw that the state of Judah was beyond help, and then he counseled submis- 
sion to Nebuchadnezzar (xxi. 9). Yea, he even perceives that the only way to 
remain in the land is by cheerfully accepting Nebuchadnezzar's yoke (xxvu. 1- 
11). But his warning was unheeded. It was in one of his times of doubt caused 
by the unstable course of events that he charged his God with deception. "Ah, 
Lord Yahweh, surely thou hast greatly deceived this people and Jerusalem, saying 
'Ye shall have peace;' whereas the sword reacheth unto the soul" (iv. 10; cf.xx. 7; 
Ezek. xiv. 9). When the city actually fell, Jeremiah was looked upon as an ally 
by the Babylonian general and was treated accordingly (xl.). 

Ezekiel accepts the captivity as a matter of course. The sins of the people 
have rendered it necessary. Yahweh in his anger has made the land subject to 
Nebuchadnezzar. The king of Judah provokes Yahweh by breaking the oath of 
allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar, and by seeking alliance with Egypt (xvn. 11-21). 

In the Second Isaiah, the greater part of which belongs at the close of the 
captivity, a different tone is adopted. The fires of affliction have purged Israel's 
sins. Babylon has been haughty, is idolatrous and cruel, and shall be brought 
down (xliii. 14). Cyrus is to desolate the city and destroy its gods (xlv.-xlvii.). 

Similar is the tone of the last two chapters of our Book of Jeremiah, which 
are supposed to belong to a later date and to a different writer. 

The attitude of the contemporary prophets is also that of the historians of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian invasions. Yahweh's anger and rejection of his people 
is brought out with great frequency and power in the second Book of Kings. Be- 
cause of their idolatry " Yahweh was very angry with Israel and removed them 
out of his sight " (2 Kgs. xvn. 18). " Through the anger of Yahweh did it come 
to pass in Jerusalem and Judah, until he had cast them out from his pres- 
ence" (2 Kgs. xxiv. 20). 

If the captivity was an expression of Yahweh's anger, the return was the ex- 
pression of his reconciliation. In Chronicles (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22), Ezra (i. 1), and 
the Second Isaiah (xlv.), we are expressly informed that Yahweh had raised up 
Cyrus for this definite task. The message of the prophet to Cyrus is : " For Jacob, 
my servant's sake, and Israel, my chosen, I have called thee by thy name " (Isa. 
xlv. 4). Cyrus is Yahweh's shepherd who shall cause Jerusalem to be rebuilt. 

How the prophets may have attained to the conviction that the political 
hopes of the people depended on a moral reformation and on the purity of Yah- 
weh worship, I will not here inquire. Nor will I discuss the means by which 
they hoped to escape from their enemies in case of reformation. Isaiah and 
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Jeremiah would seem to have expected immediate divine intervention. Yahweh 
would turn the foe aside if the people would sincerely repent. We must remember 
that the great prophets were statesmen as well as moral reformers. And in the end 
both Jeremiah and Ezekiel came to see that Israel was too small a power to main- 
tain itself between two such giants as Babylon and Egypt, and they had rea- 
son to believe that the land had more to hope from the former than from the 
latter. There must have been seasons when the prophets seriously doubted the 
correctness of the message which they proclaimed. How otherwise could they 
charge Yahweh with deceiving them and the people ? 

In the view taken by the Hebrew prophets and historians of Israel's foreign 
relations we must recognize the influence of the thought of that age and the lim- 
itations which belong to every attempt to refer to the divine being special moment- 
ous events. That it belonged to the age to consider national calamity as the 
work of the deity, is abundantly illustrated in the contemporary cuneiform an- 
nals and elsewhere. Esarhaddon tells us that Babylon had been destroyed by his 
father, on account of the anger of Marduk, the god of Babylon, and that he re- 
built the city when the anger of its god was appeased. 1 Assurbanipal makes 
repeated mention of pacifying the anger of the gods by visiting punishment on the 
enemies of Assyria. 2 Nabonidus says that the moon-god was angry with his city 
Haran and gave it over to destruction. 3 In an inscription of Cyrus we learn that 
Marduk rejected Nabonidus for impiety and chose Cyrus because of his pure 
hands and clean heart. 4 

As to the danger connected with special attempts at interpretation of provi- 
dence, illustrations in our day are familiar. Railroad accidents on Sundayare some- 
times declared to be judgments for a violation of the Lord's day. An earthquake 
or a great fire, devastating a city and costing many lives, is believed to be the voice 
of God expressive of his displeasure. This idea is so often inculcated in the Old 
Testament and has become such a part of our mental equipment, that we can 
scarcely divest ourselves of its influence, even after our reasons have laid it aside. 
True, Jesus has told us that those whose blood Pilate mingled with the sacrifice, 
and those on whom the tower of Siloam fell, were not sinners above all other 
men (Luke xm. 1-5), but we are slow to appropriate the higher teaching. Of 
course, I do not deny a causal relation between sin and suffering. I only affirm 
that it is a narrow and harmful view of providence which refers to the divine 
anger special misfortunes, instead of trying to find out their natural causes. 

But, notwithstanding their special, local, temporary explanation of the foreign 
relations of Israel, the prophets have left us the means of forming just conclusions 
as to what those relations were. Nor will we cavil at the prophets for the inter- 
pretation which they have given. Their ideal was a noble one, and they enforced 
it by the vigorous use of such material as they possessed. A higher morality and 
fidelity to one God — this was the essence of their preaching. The further teach- 
ing that obedience to the national God will always bring political prosperity, 
while disobedience will as surely bring political disaster — this is but the tempo- 
rary argument by which they hoped to secure the reformation of character. 



15. 



i Cuneiform account in Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, I., p. 50, col. 1, 1. 19, col. II., 1. 

2 As Assyrian Manual, p. 26, 1. 27. 
s Assyrian Manual, p. 35, 11. 7-11. 
' Assyrian Manual, p. 40, 11. 5, 6, 12, 20. 
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III. 

In the light of what we now have from Assyrian and Egyptian sources, we 
are permitted to take a more comprehensive view than was possible for the proph- 
ets. I pass now to illustrate this subject specially from the Assyrian and Persian 
point of view. 

Prom the time when Assyria first appears in the west, it is not for Israel's 
sake, nor is Israel the objective point. Extension of territory was the ruling 
passion of Assyria. The Mediterranean coast was from the most ancient times 
an inviting field for the conqueror. Already one of the earliest Babylonian kings, 
Sargon of Akkad, boasts of his successes in that region, and we have in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis reminiscences of another invasion. 

The reason why this was chosen territory for the Assyrians of the period 
under consideration was partly geographical. The nations living east and north 
in the mountains were more difficult to deal with, and no permanent grasp seems 
ever to have been laid upon them. Success was easier among the people in the 
west, who were devoted to the gentler arts of peace. Add to this the fact that the 
west offered a more promising field for booty, and we have the reason why the 
Assyrian arms became the scourge of the region west of the Euphrates. 

So long as it stood, the powerful kingdom of the Hittites was a partial bar- 
rier, acting as a shield to Damascus, the wealthy Phoenician and Philistine cities, 
Israel and the country to the south-west. Commerce and victories had made these 
peoples rich, and with the fall of the Hittites the presence of the Assyrian arms 
and officials became the rule, not the exception. 

The Israelitish states were, of course, from the stand-point of the Ninevite 
statesmen comparatively unimportant. The Assyrian kings were burning to 
measure arms with the representatives of a civilization older than the Israelitish, 
that on the banks of the Nile. 

With the fall of Carchemish, the position of Israel became different. So long 
as the Hittite empire stood intact, Israel was comparatively safe. When the 
intervening governments should fall into the hands of Assyria, Israel's turn would 
inevitably come. Ahab was aware of this, and sent accordingly 2,000 chariots 
and 10,000 troops to join a great coalition headed by Damascus against the inva- 
der. Hamath, Arvad, Ammon and even Egypt entered the coalition. So far as 
the numbers are preserved, there were about 75,000 soldiers, besides chariots 
and horse. The result of the battle was disastrous to the allies. They lost 14,000 
troops, besides the military stores, chariots, etc. 1 Wars nearer home prevented 
the Assyrians from reaping the full benefit of the victory. 

The battle does not seem to have led to permanent results, though one of its 
fruits is that Jehu, of Israel, subsequently appears as tributary to the king who 
crushed the coalition. 2 The shattered monarchies retrieved their fortunes and 
were able to make opposition when the Assyrian raiders re-appeared in the west. 
Ahaz of Judah was short-sighted enough to welcome the approach of Tiglath-pi- 
leser, even going to pay court tohimat Damascus (2 Kgs. xvi.), because he hoped 
by the advance of the Assyrians to see his northern enemies humbled, Israel and 
Syria. Isaiah had a keener vision, and told Ahaz that Judah's woes through the 
Assyrian king should far exceed anything suffered from Syria and Ephraim (Is. vn.). 

Both Tiglath-pileser and Sargon carried large numbers from Israel into cap- 



i See account in Schrader's The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, pp. 183-187. 
a Assyrian Manual, p. 8. 
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tivity, the latter so many that the northern kingdom ceased to exist. It was now 
in part re-peopled by captives from Babylonia, and the whole reduced to an Assyr- 
ian province. The reigning house or some native prince might have been allowed 
to continue in Samaria if the statesmen of the period had been better discerners 
of the signs of the times. There were, perhaps, in Samaria, prophets and others 
who were advising the same course that Isaiah was urging in Jerusalem, repent- 
ance and resistance. It was a grand opportunity to preach reform ; but resist- 
ance was the one course most sure to exasperate Assyria. If Israel had paid its 
annual dues, as under Jehu and.Menahem, the nation would not have been lost to 
history, and much of the ingenious conjecture as to the fate of the ten captive 
tribes might have been spared the world. 

We now know that the policy of deportation was a favorite one with Assyr- 
ian kings for incorrigible subjects. The annals of Tiglath-pileser, Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal are full of illustrations. But the people 
thus carried off were those who offered stout resistance and would not bear the 
new yoke. The captives coming into utterly new relations, torn from all national 
and local associations, settled in colonies among peoples of new customs and 
strange tongue, the leaders subjected to toil on the great national works of Assyria, 
temples, palaces and canals, — the captives passing through this experience lost 
more easily the national spirit and learned to identify their own interests with 
those of their captors. 

The more politic nations understood the state of affairs, quietly yielded, paid 
tribute to Nineveh, and enjoyed peace and protection at home. The Assyrian 
yoke was often so mild that the subject people knew little of it beyond the annual 
collection of taxes. 

IV. 

When Samaria went into captivity, Judah was left in a unique and uncom- 
fortable position. It and the Philistine cities were all that remained as a partial 
cover to Egypt against the advancing columns of Assyria. The Egypt of that 
time had no desire to enter into open conflict with her ancient foe. She had less 
of recent experience in the art of war than the Assyrians had, and could show 
no such record of great victories and growing domain. Her policy, therefore, 
was to bolster up the little states of Judah and the Philistine cities, and to encour- 
age a resistance which could only delay, not ward off disaster. She had her 
emissaries at the Judean court, and a strong party considered an alliance with 
Egypt as a possible means of escape. Against this party Isaiah (cf. xix. and 
xx.) and afterwards Jeremiah warned the people (Jer. xlii. 19). Not the help of 
Egypt, but Yahweh alone can rescue Judah. No reliance can be placed in Egypt, 
for Yahweh has determined that she also shall be led away by the Assyrians. 

We have an interesting commentary on these utterances of the prophets in 
Sargon's account of a campaign against certain Philistine cities and Egypt. On 
the defeat of the allies, the Egyptians fled and left Gaza to its fate, and the 
Egyptian Pharaoh paid his tribute to the conqueror. 1 There was in the Philis- 
tine cities a strong Assyrian party, and the land bowed in submission. Sargon 
nowhere records the capture of Jerusalem, but does say that he subjected Judea. 2 
It is probable that this only means that he acquired possession of a large part of 
the territory, but not that he laid his hands on the capital. Had he done so, the 
city would have paid dearly for its resistance. 



i Schrader's Keilinachriften unci das AUe Testament, p. 396. 2 Assyrian Manual, p. 9, 1. 14. 
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Times went from bad to worse when Sennacherib came to the west. It was 
necessary to reduce again the Philistine cities whom Egyptian intrigues had 
induced to rebel. Egyptian and Ethiopian allies were defeated in open battle, 
and the fate of Jerusalem trembled in the balance. The reigning prince, Heze- 
kiah, paid his tribute, but did not open the city gates. Sennacherib desired spe- 
cially to reduce the city because it was a hot-bed of insurrection, and would be 
an unpleasant foe to have in the rear while the Assyrian army was penetrating 
into Egypt. When the city was on the border of despair, the siege was raised, 
partly, perhaps, because the victory over Egypt had been won at great cost, and 
partly because affairs nearer home called for the presence of Sennacherib and his 
army. But in retiring he left Judah weaker than he found it. Though unable to 
dislodge Hezekiah, he carried off more than 200,000 Judean subjects, and reduced 
the size of the land by giving much of its territory to the re-established Assyrian 
vassals in Philistia. 1 To what extent Hezekiah may have regarded himself as 
also a vassal we do not know. 

His son and successor, Manasseh, understood his own relations to Assyria. 
The repeated invasions in the west had not been unavailing. There are still oc- 
casional insurrections, but with such interruptions all of Syria, as far as the con- 
fines of Egypt, has now become Assyrian territory. Manasseh, of Judah, appears 
in a list of twenty-two kings, including those of Tyre and Edom, Moab, Ashke- 
lon, Ekron, Ashdod, as tributary to Esarhaddon, the son of Sennacherib, and also 
to Assurbanipal, the son of Esarhaddon. It seems remarkable that no Old Tes- 
tament historian should have preserved for us any account of this period of sub- 
jection. It is true that they tell us of Manasseh's sins, of his capture and trans- 
portation to Babylon, of his prayer to Yahweh, and of his restoration to his 
throne (2 Chron. xxxm. 11 seqq.). But they preserve no details of the period of 
vassalage. In the light of the monuments, this capture and restoration is but 
an illustration of what we know to have been a favorite policy of the Assyrian 
kings. They often restored captive princes, first causing them to swear life-long 
fealty. It was an Assyrian officer, and not the king himself, who carried Manas- 
seh to Babylon. It no doubt appeared, on investigation there, that he was not so 
turbulent as the officer had thought. We may suppose that his offense was with- 
holding his dues to Assyria, which was a practical renunciation of the Assyrian 
yoke. But here the offense belonged, perhaps, less to him than to his advisers. 
(I have treated this narrative as historical, though I am aware of grave suspicions 
regarding its historical character.) 

With the Philistines and the Judeans now helpless vassals, Esarhaddon could 
carry out unhindered the long cherished Ninevite project of invading Egypt. 
The campaign was crowned with success, and the land was divided into twenty 
provinces, over each of which an Assyrian governor was placed. 2 

Owing to intrigues and invasions from Ethiopia, Assurbanipal found it neces- 
sary early in his reign to advance against Egypt in order to restore the govern- 
ment which his father had set up. He tells us that on this expedition the 
twenty-two faithful vassals of Syria, both the coast dwellers and those of the 
interior, furnished soldiers to march with his own by sea and by land for the in- 
vasion of Egypt. 3 There can be scarcely a doubt that Manasseh was one of the 
twenty-two, and thus we have a reversal of the times when Judah fought by the 
side of Egypt against Assyria. 

i See the whole account in Assyrian Manual, pp. 10-13. 'Assyrian Manual, pp. 42-47. 
a Assyrian Manual, 42, 18. 
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Except once, in a list of tributaries already quoted, Assurbanipal never, to 
my knowledge, mentions Judah or Manasseh. The reason is obvious. Jerusalem 
was a quiet subject, and hence there was no occasion to mention it. Even in the 
great insurrection occurring about 650 B. C, Judah seems to have been true to 
her master ; for though he mentions Arabia and various cities of the Mediterra- 
nean coast whom he found it necessary to chastise, he says nothing about Judea. 

V. 

With Assurbanipal, the great period of Assyrian supremacy came to a close. 
In the convulsions belonging to the time of the fall of Nineveh, Jerusalem may 
have had a short breathing space, in which she was left in uncertainty what 
course to pursue. The question before her was whether she should bow to the 
new Babylonian monarchy, or should again risk her fortunes with Egypt. It 
would have been possible, for a while, to remain neutral, and thus to see to which 
of the two great contestants she properly belonged. Egypt evidently, for the 
present, cared little about Judah. She would first measure arms with the new 
Babylonian power. Judah was but one of the prizes. 

But with strange fatuity Josiah chose to resist the advance of Egypt, and 
consequently lost his life at Megiddo (2 Kgs. xxm. 29). He had learned too well 
the lesson of subjection to Assyria and Babylon. Necho pressed his arms to the 
Euphrates, and all Syria thus fell into his hands. On his return from the expe- 
dition, he deposed one son of Josiah and placed another son on the throne at 
Jerusalem, putting the land to a tribute of a hundred talents of silver and a 
talent of gold (2 Kgs. xxni. 33). So affairs continued for some years, when the 
young and vigorous Nebuchadnezzar set about the task of recovering his lost 
provinces and of reducing again his hereditary enemy, Egypt. 

Judah was now put to worse straits than ever before. There were three par- 
ties, the Babylonian, the Egyptian, and the national. The first favored submis- 
sion to Babylon, the second to Egypt, the third insisted on independence. But 
the sight of Nebuchadnezzar's archers under the walls of Jerusalem was more 
than the Egyptian vassal could endure, and he bowed his head to the yoke. It 
would have been well for him and for his people, politically speaking, if he had 
been content to be a servant to Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar was one of the most pious and mild of all the Assyrian and 
Babylonian sovereigns. While a skillful warrior, he cared more for building and 
adorning temples, for beautifying Babylon and for constructing great canals, than 
for the clash of war. An increase in the daily sacrifice gave him more pleasure 
than the flaying of a rebel. His leniency toward Jerusalem is worthy of all 
praise. When Jehoiakim submits, Nebuchadnezzar leaves him quietly on the 
throne. When he revolts, the Babylonian army comes again ; " surely at the com- 
mandment of Yahweh," writes the histdrian, " came this upon Judah, to remove 
them out of his sight, for the sins of Manasseh, according to all that he did " 
(2 Kgs. XXIV. 3). 

It was no unusual severity when Nebuchadnezzar, on capturing the city 
again, carried the new king and 10,000 of the prominent citizens, together with 
the treasures of the temple, to Babylon. We read of no executions and no con- 
flagrations. He puts a new vassal on the throne and makes Judah again a Baby- 
lonian province. Such treatment is a beautiful contrast to the way in which Saul 
or David would have dealt in similar circumstances. 
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But again the vassal rebels. This time Nebuchadnezzar did not come in per- 
son. But his general was, perhaps, acting under instructions in burning the tem- 
ple and the dwellings, breaking down the walls of the city, and carrying away 
most of the people except the poorer farming class. The governor who was 
appointed over this remnant, together with his body-guard, was slain by some 
zealots. 

We need not follow the fortunes of the Jews in exile further than to note that 
Evil-Merodach seems to have treated the rebel Jehoiachin with far more clemency 
than could have been expected (2 Kgs. xxv. 27). 

The Assyrian policy, perpetuated by the Babylonians, has prevailed. Israel 
has vanished, lost in the confusion of the nations. Judah pines in the land of 
bondage. What does all this mean ? Sargon and Nebuchadnezzar say : Assur, 
or Marduk, has given to me the empire of the world and commanded me to trans- 
port all nations who would not bear the yoke of my gods. The prophets of Judah 
say : Yahweh is angry with his people on account of their sins and drives them 
from his presence for their chastisement. Such claims are the attempts made 
from different points of view to comprehend great world-movements then going 
on. The positions of the Assyrian and the Jew are essentially the same. They 
differ only in the name of the god to whose decision the events are referred. 

With a dispassionateness impossible to participants in the great drama, and 
with a perspective which they could not have, we may now comprehend the nat- 
ural causes governing Israel's relations to Assyria. While firmly believing in 
God's guidance of the nations, we do not find that the Assyrian or the Jewish 
view aids us in understanding the relations of these peoples. 

The best help to an understanding of the political fortunes of Israel is a due 
appreciation of the geographical position of Israel between the two great world- 
powers, Assyria-Babylonia on the one hand, and Egypt on the other. 

VI. 

With Cyrus came a great change. He had been hailed by a prophet of the 
exile as the one who should utterly destroy Babylon, and break to pieces her idols. 
Not so did he come, but as a prince of peace. Babylon was left intact. Its in- 
habitants, who were tired of the reigning king, received the Persian Conqueror 
with open arms. He sent to their shrines the many gods which had been col- 
lected into Babylon. He aided numerous captives, of whom Babylonia was now 
full, to return to their homes. He made ample provision for the sacrifices to the 
gods not only at Babylon, but in various Babylonian centers of religion. The 
reason for all this, as he informs us, is that Marduk, the great god, has com- 
manded him to do so, and has given to him the dominion of the world. 1 

The Jews are treated like the other captives. This we learn, not directly 
from Cyrus himself, but from the Old Testament. It was a great event for the 
Jews, a season of joy unspeakable. How shall they account for it ? Surely it is 
the work of Yahweh. For this very purpose he has raised Cyrus up. 

Those who offer this explanation may not have known that Cyrus was doing 
no more for them than he was doing for other peoples. But if any of the influen- 
tial Jews were admitted to an interview with Cyrus, he would have been quite 
capable of saying that Yahweh had raised him up for this purpose. He was not 
very fastidious in his religion. In his view, not one god, but many gods were his 

i Assyrian Manual, pp. 39-41. 
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friends, and he might easily have believed that Yahweh's blessings had attended 
him in order that he might aid the people devoted to the worship of Yahweh. 

But the value of the Cyrus inscription, which was just referred to (note p. 301), 
is that it helps us to comprehend how it was that the Jews came back from captiv- 
ity. It was not at all exceptional, but was only one act in a great new policy 
inaugurated by Cyrus. It was a matter of state-craft. By mildness and benefits 
he would win the peoples whom Babylonian kings had not won by deportations. 

"With the return the new state became a Persian province. All the dictates 
of gratitude and of prudence demanded that it should be so. As a Persian prov- 
ince, great works could be undertaken or prosecuted only by the express permis- 
sion of the Persian governor or king. But it is not my purpose to pursue the 
subject beyond the period of the return. 

The brief sketch which has been presented shows that, during the long period 
from about 750 to 500 B. C, Assyria, Babylon, and Persia decide the destiny of 
Israel. It was an eventful period of tuition and of growth, in the main a time 
which tried men's souls and which must have seemed to many a thoughtful mind 
hopelessly dark. The prophets, in keeping with the thought of their time, re- 
ferred every event in the national life to the pleasure or the anger of the national 
god. We can but admire them for their deep earnestness and their high moral 
standard. Their interpretation of current events was the only one possible to 
their time. It is true that, by the side of their particular, local, national interpre- 
tation, we have occasional statements of the nobler belief that over all nations 
there is one God ever executing his own eternal purposes. But, in general, the 
Yahweh of the prophets before the Babylonian captivity must not be confounded 
with God. The Hebrew Yahweh is indeed the deity from whom our conception 
of God has been largely developed. But God is now a fuller idea than Yahweh 
was, means indeed so much more that one can be contrasted with the other. 
Yahweh loves Israel and destroys Israel's enemies ; God loves all men and hates 
none. Yahweh's regard to other nations was conditioned on their relations to 
Israel. God loves the Greek and the Boman as really as he does the Hebrew. 
The feeling for beauty and the feeling for law, embodied in Greece and Borne, 
are no less implanted by God, and developed by his providences, than the feeling 
for religion, which was so marked a characteristic of the Jewish mind, and to 
which is largely due the best civilization of to-day. 

It is hardly necessary to add that there can be no question as to Israel's great 
and special mission in the world. Such question is impossible in regard to a 
people who could produce poets like the psalmists and preachers like the prophets, 
and whose religion could blossom into Christianity. The nation was under prov- 
idential guidance, but so were Assyria and Egypt, Greece and Borne. Israel's 
history may be called unique, not as if it had been directed by God while other 
nations were destitute of such direction, but because it was guided by him in 
order to fulfill a specific mission. Other nations were entrusted with the fulfill- 
ment of other equally specific missions. In this sense every nation has a unique 
history. But notwithstanding this uniqueness, every nation is but a part of the 
great whole ; and we must expect, in the phenomena of the national life, to see 
those natural laws under which the nations develop and fulfill their missions. 



